STUDIES   IN   PROSE
founded belong? And the plaintiffs have en-
deavored to satisfy the court that, according
to the well-settled principles and uniform de-
cisions of law, they are private, eleemosynary
corporations.
Much has heretofore been said on the neces-
sity of admitting such power in the legisla-
ture as has been assumed in this case. Many
cases of possible evil have been imagined,
which might otherwise be without remedy.
Abuses, it is contended, might arise in the
management of such institutions which the
ordinary courts of law would be unable to
correct. But this is only another instance of
that habit of supposing extreme cases, and
then of reasoning from them, which is the
constant refuge of those who are obliged to
defend a cause which, upon its merits, is in-
defensible. It would be sufficient to say in
answer that it is not pretended that there was
here any such case of necessity. But a still
more satisfactory answer is that the appre-
hension of danger is growing less, and there-
fore the whole argument fails. Experience
has not taught us that there is danger of great
evils or of great inconvenience from this
source. Hitherto, neither in our own country
nor elsewhere have such cases of necessity
occurred. The judicial establishment of the
State are presumed to be competent to pre-
vent abuses and violations of trust, in cases of
this kind as well as in others. If they be not,
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